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ments, relating to personal affairs of monks and others, bearing
dates within the last quarter of the eighth century. Numerous
copper coins of the T'ang period agreed with this dating.

After visiting Rawak further north, where two much decayed
stupas repeatedly dug into could be traced, I moved east to the
Keriya river. It was reached after three days' difficult marching
across a succession of high sand ridges. Then travelling up by the
hard frozen river for four days we arrived at the oasis and town of
Keriya. In the course of enquiry I heard of a kone-shahr (old town)
in the desert north of the oasis of Niya. Arriving there by January
aist, 1901,1 received striking proof of the vaguely reported antiquity
of the site. Two small wooden tablets brought away from one of its
ruins by a villager seeking for 'treasure' bore KharoshthI writing of
the type peculiar to the north-west of India during the first few
centuries A.D.

A sixty-mile march along the Niya river brought us to the
lonely pilgrimage place of Imam Ja'far Sadiq, where the river finally
loses itself in the sands. The intense cold permitted our water
supply to be carried beyond into the waterless desert conveniently
as ice. After two marches northward we arrived by January syth
at the southern portion of the dead setdement. Its ruins, subsequent
exploration showed, extended over some fourteen miles.

The ruin where our guide had found the inscribed tablets proved
that of a large house of timber and wattle walls. Wind erosion had
cut them down to a few feet from the floor, causing the ruin, too,
to stand as an island above the surrounding ground. Yet the
desert's absolute dryness had allowed some two hundred wooden
documents to survive under a scanty cover of sand, scattered in the
rooms of what obviously had been an official residence. Most of the
tablets retained their KharoshthI writing remarkably preserved. The
shapes varied greatly. It soon became clear that the oblong and